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Thanks for Marty Jezer’s thought 
piece on anti-nuclear strategy (WIN, 
10/12/78). An impression gained by my 
work with a local anti-nuclear power and 
weapons group. People for a Nuclear 
Free Future/Santa Cruz (PNFF/SC), 
and the statewide Abalone Alliance, is 
that far too little thought is given to over¬ 
all political analysis and strategy. 

The impression was strengthened 
during the recent statewide Abalone Al¬ 
liance conference when the Abalone de¬ 
clared its intent to offer another massive 
direct action at Diablo Canyon after the 
first of next year. PNFF/SC and other 
Abalone groups raised many questions 
about choice of such an action, but the 
rush to direct action on a massive scale 
was virtually unstoppable, and most 
reservations went unanswered despite 
the fact that a couple of the strongest 
constituent groups in the Abalone with¬ 
drew from consensus calling for mass 
action. 

Basically, our objections were three: 
that the Alliance failed to realistically 
assess our organizational strength (that 
many Abalone activists are still preoccu¬ 
pied with aftermath of the August 6-7 
action and that statewide actions distract 
local groups from important local work); 
that adequate provision for public educa¬ 
tion and outreach is not made (in terms 
of commitment of Alliance funds and 
energies and timing of the next mass 
action); and, that the use of civil diso¬ 
bedience seems a preoccupation of the 
Abalone and removed from a more 
searching political analysis or strategy. 

Fortunately, since the statewide 
conference adjourned there has been a 
great deal more reflection about the 
plusses and minuses of more mass direct 
action. This raises the question of how 
useful it is to develop strategy at a state¬ 
wide conference. 

Another problem is that the Abalone 
Alliance seems to not seriously assess its 
strength or specific objectives as a politi¬ 
cal movement. It is political heresy to 
some in the Alliance, but it is evident to 
others of us that the Abalone itself does 
not have* sufficient public backing to stop 


the Diablo plant from going into opera¬ 
tion. The Alliance and other no-nuke 
groups in California have not catalyzed 
sufficient public opinion or developed a 
coherent statewide direct action strategy 
to prevent the plant’s opening. Our only 
hope is that the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission will deny or postpone its 
opening because of seismic 
considerations in its last series of hear¬ 
ings. The view that the Abalone can 
“stop Diablo” is politically naive. The 
fact that this view is allowed by the Alli¬ 
ance to become our short-term objective 
definitively shaping strategy is a mis¬ 
taken approach. 

Our approach must be creating a 
majority public consciousness against 
nuclear power and organizing against 
Diablo should serve this end. Thoughtful 
direct action including civil disobedience 
may increase our visibility, display our 
commitment and seriousness, raise 
public consciousness of issues, help 
build a constituency, reveal us to be a 
formidable force with which to be con¬ 
tended, expose the configuration of 
forces promoting nuclear power, and 
empower people to exercise responsi¬ 
bility concerning energy use and pro¬ 
duction. 

But a “Custer’s last-stand”-type 
demonstration, is not going to serve the 
long-term interest of anti-nuclear forces 
in California. It may be a media spec¬ 
tacle and meet our emotional needs to go 
down swinging, but it is not going to en¬ 
hance our credibility or support with 
other anti-nuclear groups or the public at 
large who look for a coherent strategy for 
ending nuclear power and creating al¬ 
ternatives. Such direct action becomes in 
effect an emotional gesture rather than a 
thoughtful political action with 
long-term purpose. Such a gesture not 
only is questionable as a nonviolent tac¬ 
tic, but it also runs the risk of discredit¬ 
ing nonviolence as an effective force for 
social change. 

The anti-nuclear movement needs to 
learn that a commitment to direct action 
does not presuppose a particular form, 
scale or target for action. The fact that 
the anti-nuclear movement is enjoying 
something of a vogue is a mixed 
blessing. One consequence has been the 
tendency to borrow strategies (from 
Whyl, or now from the Clamshell). The 
power of precedent has severely re¬ 
stricted people’s imagination and short- 
circuited strategizing. As a friend put it, 
will we develop relevant and compelling 
new strategies which take our message 
to more and more people and enlist their 
support, or will we simply repeat a 
familiar course of action and involve 
more people in digging deeper the same 
rut. It is difficult for us to realize that the 
Abalone will not necessarily liave failed 
if or when Diablo Canyon power plant 
goes on line, but we will have failed if we 
remain isolated from our communities 
and the general public. This type of dis¬ 
cussion is now underway in the Abalone. 

It was reassuring to read Jezer’s article 


and come to know that it is a wider dis¬ 
cussion. Certainly it is a vital discussion, 
and one to which the anti-nuclear move¬ 
ment must attend. 

I think that Marty overdraws the 
dichotomy between civil disobedience 
as a moral and as a political act (see page 
11—are survival and human dignity not 
moral issues?). I also disagree with his 
dampening of enthusiasm for connecting 
anti-nuclear and nuclear disarmament 
issues. If in fact our goal is educational 
and movement building, rather than 
simply drawing larger numbers of 
people to civil disobedience actions, then 
only a shortsighted political strategy 
would abandon the anti-nuclear 
weapons issue which poses as great a 
threat and is inextricably linked to the 
nuclear power question. All the same 
arguments apply to the weapons issue. It 
is obvious that the anti-nuclear power 
movement is now (again) tempted to 
abandon what appears to be a problem¬ 
atic alliance with disarmament forces 
who don’t enjoy the same media acclaim 
and vogue as the anti-nuclear power 
movement. 

I hope others involved in the various 
anti-nuclear alliances will also respond 
from their own experience to the type of 
questions raised by Marty Jezer. In their 
answers are found the future of our 
movement and perhaps humankind. 

—SCOTT KENNEDY 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 

A recent letter (WIN, 9/28/78) putting 
down electric cars complained of errors 
of fact and then proceeded to make 
several of them. 

1. Electric cars are not more expensive 
than regular cars—there’s one on the 
market now (by Sebring-Vanguard) for 
$3,396, and English and Japanese manu¬ 
facturers can undercut that. 

2. They are not more costly to oper¬ 
ate— Consumer Reports (October, 1976) 
calculated the costs at two cents a mile, „ 
vs. three cents for a VW Rabbit, four 
cents or more for a standard car. 

3. They are not ‘ ‘too heavy. ’ ’ Electrics 
weigh about 2,000 pounds on average, 
less than standard American makes. 

4. Their driving range is ‘ ‘too short” 
only if you have to go more than 40 or 50 
miles, and 60% of all urban travel now is 
for trips of two and a half miles or less. 

5. Electric cars do not themselves pol¬ 
lute, and what pollution they create at 
the central power station from which 
they get their recharges can be con¬ 
trolled, since it is at a single point and 
not all over town, by current or improved 
scrubber technology. 

It might interest WINfolks to know 
that (according to 1977 estimates by 
Electric Vehicle News) there were more 
than a million electric vehicles in use in 
America, 10,000 of them on-the-road 
vehicles; 1977 production figures indi¬ 
cated that 1,500 electric cars, 640 electric 
trucks, and 40 electric buses were made 
in the US. —KIRKPATRICK SALE 
New York, N. Y. 
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An Important Message to Our Readers 



co in. 


Dear Readers, 

A hearty thank you for all the contributions that you sent to us in response to 
Lauri’s letter. We were able to pay November’s rent on time and make some headway 
on various bills and debts including staff salaries. Opening the morning mail is really 
a pleasure now. But our biggest short-term debt—our salaries—still looms large; if 
everyone continues to give we’ll be in better shape. 

It’s been a lively fall for us. Many readers have responded to articles and particu¬ 
larly to the special issues of the past several months. We’ve already had bulk orders 
for over 1000 copies of the Karen Silk wood Memorial issue. The WIN Health Care 
issue and Marty Jezer’s anti-nuke strategy piece are both in their second printing. 
WIN is being picked up and read by many people and circulation is increasing by the 
hundreds. We feel gratified to see this, especially when production and the week-to- 
week routine have often been such a struggle. We’re also really excited about a 
number of articles and special issues in the works. Yes, we’re congratulating our¬ 
selves here (it’s healthy to do so every once in a while), but really we’re just reflecting 
all the positive feedback we’ve been getting from you. 

Two dynamics—the depressing financial cycle and the exhilarating editorial one— 
have had a curious effect on the functioning of the collective in the workplace. We 
are, atone and the same time: frustrated, delighted, inspired, exhausted, uplifted, 
and downright crazy. Every new effort at promoting the magazine involves a lot of 
time and energy, and then the growth in circulation creates even more work for us. 
The typesetting business has grown too, beyond our capacity to handle all the jobs 
that come in. To keep up with the current work in the movement, many of us have 
undertaken correspondence with and an active role in numerous organizations and 
projects. And the business aspects of running the magazine remain an uphill effort 
for a staff of five that also solicits, edits, compiles, typesets, and pastes-up a 24-page 
magazine each week. So we’ve got some troubles to deal with. 

In order to get a handle on these problems and take care of a number of critical tasks 
(some of which go back to the days when WIN was in upstate New York), we have 
decided to suspend publication for the next two weeks. 

We took stock of the situation, looking for the sources of various production, col¬ 
lective, and management-related trouble spots. We’ve come up with a plan of action 
that can best be accomplished through an intense and unbroken period of hard work. 
In order to make time for this, we decided an immediate publishing break was our 
best option. (Of course your subscriptions will be extended to make up for this two 
week hiatus.) 

Some of the things we need to do are concrete, tangible tasks; others relate to 
structure and organization. The office must be cleared of a backlog of work—accumu¬ 
lated over and exacerbated by years of hectic operation. The managerial structure 
needs improvement, various functions must be reorganized. As a collective, we need 
to educate ourselves about the overall system. Though we will maintain some divi¬ 
sion of tasks, we are trying to share our skills as much as possible in an effort to break 
down roles, particularly sexist and hierarchical ones among ourselves. (We were 
stimulated by many of the ideas on shared leadership that Kokopeli and Lakey pre¬ 
sented in their piece in WIN a few weeks ago.) We will initiate the process of acquir¬ 
ing non-profit, tax exempt status during this time. We’ll also do some advance 
planning in order to be able to take on a sixth staff member in January. 

This will be a time of growth and change for us: We are excited about it and expect 
to emerge stronger for it. We depend on your continued support as we labor through 
the hard times of taking apart, questioning, reorganizing. Write us your comments 
and suggestions. Respond to the holiday gift appeal. Stay in touch with us! We also 
need some very concrete help with a diversity of tasks—from putting up shelves to 
putting together a better filing system. Give us a phone call if you can help in the 
office between November 11-25. 

And you’re all invited to WIN’s Housewarming Party! Sunday, November 26, 
from 3 to 6 pm. We’ll be there to show you around the sprawling 1600 square feet of 
loftspace we call home. There’ll be refreshments, too. Please spend that afternoon 
with us toasting WIN’s future! 

In peace, 

Susan, Pat, Mike, Lauri and Murray 
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Map of Vieques from Puerto Rico Libre! 
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by Laliy Lopez 
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On October 28, 1978,250people gathered at the US 
Naval Submarine Base in Groton, Connecticut, to 
demand that the US Navy get out of Vieques, 

Puerto Rico, and stop using the inhabited island for 
military training and maneuvers. The demonstra¬ 
tion was coordinated by the Puerto Rico Solidarity 
Committee and supported by the Puertp Rican 
Socialist Party and the local American Friends Ser¬ 
vice Committee and Mobilization for Survival, 
among others. The participants came from New 
York City, New Haven, and New London, Connecti¬ 
cut, Boston and Western Massachusetts for the 


t he gathering here today is an historic one: Do 
you realize this is the first demonstration in 
the United States, ata military base, against US 
military aggression in Puerto Rico? Some of us who 
are here, I am sure, remember the demonstrations 
at military bases in protest of the war in Vietnam, 
and how many times we had to keep going back 
until the US pulled out. In the same way this is a 
beginning, an awakening of the people here to the 
role of the US military in Puerto Rico and what we 
should be doing about it. 

Vieques is a small island, a municipality, off the 
eastern coast of Puerto Rico. It has been under 
direct occupation by the US Navy since the 
beginning of the Second World War. 

The land was taken by the Navy from the people 
of Vieques in the crudest, most brutal way. Small 
farmers were told they had 24 hours to vacate their 
homes before they would be razed to the ground by 
bulldozer. They were paid nominal sums for their 
homes, $25 or $30, and then relocated to empty 
fields where they had to start from the beginning to 
get a roof over their heads. Now, 9600 people live 
crowded into a narrow strip in the center section of 
the island; the Navy has occupied the other three- 
quarters of the island. 

Living under US Naval occupation is like living in 
a war zone. A Vieques citizen tells the story of the 
death of his friend—just oneof hundreds of inci¬ 
dents which gives us an idea of the attitude of the 
US military toward the people who live there: 

/ remember well the death of an 18-year-old man 
who was a member of the Methodist Church where 
I was pastor. That was around 1949 or so. During 
their maneuvers, the "marinos"[Navy men] used 

Lally Lopez is Executive Secretary of the Puerto 
Rico Solidarity Committee. This article is adapted 
from her address at Croton, Connecticut. 


to take with them some of the young men from 
Vieques in order to send them back to town to get 
them beer, cigarettes, and rum. This young man, 
who was taken on one of these expeditions, did not 
return for three days. Finally his body was found 
buried in the sand. He had apparently stepped on a 
mine. The Navy men dug out his body, already 
decomposing, took it home, and literally threw it on 
acouch, saying to the mother, "That seems to be 
your son." 

Three years ago, the people of Vieques were 
faced with an even worse aggression: intensive 
bombing of their island, bombing with 2000 pound 
bombs that leave craters 35 feet in diameter. 

The noise from the jets screaming overhead and 
the explosions disturbs Viequens in their waking 
and sleeping hours and makes it difficult for school- 
children to hear in the classrooms. 

The bombing devastates the environment, 
destroying coral reefs and inner lagoons, which are 
breeding grounds for fish, endangering rare ani¬ 
mal species, and leaving the land dotted with 
craters. The bombing kills thousands offish and 
ruins traps and beach areas good for shellfishing. 

And the bombing has its effects upon the fisher¬ 
men . Navy notices tell fishermen when they can or 
cannot go into restricted areas (which are practi¬ 
cally all the waters surrounding Vieques—to avoid 
them you have to go far out to sea). The problem is 
that the Navy often makes mistakes. A notice will 
say "No bombing today, between such and such an 
hour," the fishermen will go out, and find them¬ 
selves suddenly in the midst of a naval attack. 
Sometimes they have to pull out and run for their 
lives. 

Fishing is very important in an island where, due 
to military occupation, there is no such thing as 
business as usual. The island has not been able to 
develop any real economy to sustain the people. 
Thousands have migrated, leaving the few 
thousand there today. Togivean ideaof the popu¬ 
lation it could support, the neighboring island of St. 
Thomas, V.I ., which is the same size as Vieques, 
has 50,000 inhabitants. To be able to go out and 
catch fish means survival to the people of Vieques. 

So it was the f i shermen who took out their boats 
to confront the Navy in a David and Goliath show¬ 
down last February. Forty small fishing boats con¬ 
fronted Operation Springboard, an international 
naval maneuver. Holding their stand for eight 
hours, the fishermen were able to blockade and 
disband this major maneuver. 

The fishermen, with their wives, who have 
formed their own committee against the Navy, 
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Viequens on the typical small fishing boat oppose a US Navy ship engaged in Operation Springboard maneuvers Photo¬ 
graph from Puerto Rico Libre! 

have also occupied restricted land areas, holding 
picnics and barbecues in the face of military opera¬ 
tions. They are backed by the peopleof Vieques, 
who have organ ized a commun ity organ ization 
called the Crusade to Reclaim the Land of Vieques, 
and island wide support committees have sprung 
up in Puerto Rico. 

The condition that the Viequens are facing, this 
outrageous treatment of an inhabited island, is not 
an isolated incident in Puerto Rico. This is not the 
first time the Puerto Rican people have had to face 
the US military. 

The inhabited island of Culebra, a little to the 
north of Vieques and also a municipality of Puerto 
Rico, was used as a bombing and gunnery range by 


the US Navy for 36 years. In 1969, the Navy esca¬ 
lated its bombing there to 9Vt hours a day Monday 
through Saturday, and hours on Sunday. Only 
thedetermined struggleof theCulebran people, 
including direct action such as the fishermen are 
now taking in Vieques and backed by support in 
Puerto Rico and the US, was able to get the Navy 
out in 1975. 

But the Navy did not leave Puerto Rico. Instead, 
it transferred operations to a build-up in Vieques 
This was done without any prior discussion or 
approval, even from the colonial government of 
Puerto Rico. And now Vieques is under the gun. 

But we can go back even further to the first time 
the US military set foot in Puerto Rico. In 1898, 
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during the Spanish American War, the US Army 
invaded Puerto Rico. It has remained a colony of 
the United States ever since, and the military has 
never left. US m i I itary bases occupy 12 % of the 
best arable land in Puerto Rico. This is 12% of the 
best farmland in a country that must import its 
staplefoods such as rice from Californiaand beans 
from South Carolina. 

Right before and during World War II, one of the 
largest naval bases in the world was constructed in 
Puerto Rico: Roosevelt Roads, occupying land con¬ 
servatively estimated at a valueof half a billion 
dollars. Vieques isthe “inner target range” of this 
base. It is also used as a depot for weapons, stored 
in hollowed out mountains and underground 
caverns. 

There are consistent reports that nuclear war¬ 
heads are stored there as well. The Vieques people 
have repeatedly voiced their concern that with the 
constant bombing, there is the danger of a nuclear 
accident or explosion of the live ammunition stored 
there. 

Navy officials have repeatedly declared that 
Vieques is absolutely key to their operations in the 
South Atlantic. Right now, they are testifying in a 
suit brought against them by Vieques fishermen 
and by the colon ial government, the latter 
objecting primarily on environmental grounds. The 
Navy states: “Vieques is the only area that can 
support both air-to-ground and ship-to-shore 
maneuvers adequately in the Atlantic." They have 
said it is the only place where the “total team con¬ 
cept" can be adequately tested. All Atlantic Fleet 
ships, including the Sixth Fleet in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, must passthrough Vieques and Roosevelt 
Roads yearly. Joint maneuvers of the NATO fleet 
units take place at Roosevelt Roads. Also Brazil, 
Argentina, Chile and other Latin American military 
governments use the Roosevelt Roads complex and 
Vieques for training and the yearly UNITAS 
maneuvers. 

Although the Navy raises the spectre of the Rus¬ 
sians who are supposedly going to “take over the 
world, " it is clear that these operations are not 
geared to peace-keeping. Let's face it, “Operation 
Springboard" could not be the name of a defensive 
maneuver. And where is that offensive aimed? At 
Latin America, for one. Roosevelt Roads has been 
used as a base for attack or interference against 
Guatemala in 1954, the Dominican Republic in 
1965, and Chile in 1973. Right now, US ships sent 
from Roosevelt Roads are patrolling the waters off 
the coast of Nicaragua, ready to aid the Somoza 
dictatorship as popular insurrection there mounts. 

We cannot forget the target of Puerto Rico itself. 
What about Operation Solid Shield? This was a 
huge military operation planned in the spring of 
this year, involving the whole southern coast of 
Puerto Rico. It was abandoned because of the furor 
of protest there. 

The Navy was asking for five-year leases on the 
lands of the southern coast of Puerto Rico so they 


could carry out combined land, sea, and air opera¬ 
tions in this area. Why did they need the land for 
five years? There was speculation in the island 
press that the maneuvers were practice for 
quashing an eventual pro-independence uprising 
in Puerto Rico. It is significant that this operation 
was planned at a time when statehood is being 
pushed by the colonial government and some ele¬ 
ments in the US Administration as the ultimate 
colonial takeover of the island. 

We have seen the hardship and suffering faced 
by the Viequens and Culebrans at the hands of the 
US military. It is clear that there, the US military 
upholds colonialism, utilizing the land and the 
people as they see fit, without regard for natural re¬ 
sources or human life. Theirconcern isto protect 
the enormous US investment in Puerto Rico. 

Almost half of all US direct investment in Latin 
America is in Puerto Rico alone. The military 
guards the one billion dollars of profit extracted 
annually by US corporations from the labor of the 
Puerto Rican people. It has been used to fight the 
pro-independence movement, such as the Nation¬ 
alist uprising in 1950, and to train the National 
Guard in Puerto Rico to fight against the growing 
labor organizing and strikes in the past decade. 


Where in the U.S.A. 
can a business earn 
a million 
dollars profit 
and pay only $26,115 
in income tax? 



Advertisement of the Puerto Rican Council for Economic Development. 


World opinion is against US military and colonial 
control in Puerto Rico. This September, the United 
Nations Decolonization Committee passed a reso¬ 
lution which asked the United States to transfer 
“all powers" back to the island of Puerto Rico, and 
recognized the right of the Puerto Rican people to 
recover al I lands now used by the authorities of the 
government of the United States. 
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We can see that, despite its rhetoric and 
jingoism, the US Navy and military does not defend 
freedom, but dependency and colonialism. It does 
not insure our security, but threatens aggression 
and war to insure US profits. The Navy in Vieques 
makes us anything but secure. It makes us very in¬ 
secure and even very angry to know that our basic 
services are being cut whileourtax money is spent 
on these inhumane operations. 

The people of Puerto Rico have united against 
the Navy in Vieques. Broad forces —environment¬ 
alists, church people, trade unionists, community 
people — have united to demand that the US Navy 
get out of Vieques. Even the colonial government 
has been forced to object to the Navy's destruction 
of the Vieques environment. We also have the 
potential to unite our forces here in the United 
States to make this demand. This gathering today 
is an example that people struggling for peace, 
people struggling against nuclear power, and 
people in solidarity with national liberation forces 
can and must join forces to win our goals. And we 
can must go beyond our constituencies to reach 
others. 

There are many ways in which we are taking 
action to get the Navy out of Vieques. Right now, 
North American lawyers are working in the federal 
courts in Puerto Rico, whereonly English is 
spoken, to give any assistance they can in the suit 
the fishermen have brought against the Navy. Con¬ 
gressman Ronald Dellumsfrom California, a 
staunch supporter of Puerto Rican independence, 
is heading a subcommittee of the House Armed 
Services Committee to investigate the situation in 
Vieques. He will be chairing an investigating panel 
there during the week of December 11. 


The Puerto Rico Solidarity Committee, a 
national, anti-imperialist organization in support of 
independence for Puerto Rico, is in the midst of a 
campaign to publicize the situation in Vieques 
throughout this country. We will be meeting with 
Congressman Dellums to organize support for his 
investigation and help influence the House Armed 
Services Committee to reach the right conclusions. 
And we are working to mobilize people to protest 
this intolerable situation. As we meet here today, 
similar demonstrations are taking placejn 
Washington, DC, Chicago, and San Francisco. 

J ust last month, with the cooperation of many 
organizations, we Sponsored a tour throughout the 
United States of Carlos Zenon, President of the 
Fisherman's Association of Vieques, and Nelson 
Belardo, of the Crusade to Reclaim the Land of 
Vieques. J ust before Carlos Zenon left Puerto Rico 
to come here, the judge officiating in the fisher¬ 
men's suit slapped a gag order on him, forbidding 
him to speakout against the Navy. Well, Carlos 
and the people of Vreques ignored that unconstitu¬ 
tional gag order: He simply refused to go along 
with it, came to the United States, and toured 17 
cities, speaking at dozens of meetings. We will 
follow his example. Despite the news blackout on 
Puerto Rico in this country, we will not be gagged. 
We will speakout now, and continually struggle 
until the Navy gets out of Vieques and out of Puerto 
Rico. Viva Puerto Rico Libre! 

Contact: 

For more information about this and other strug¬ 
gles in Puerto Rico, contact the Puerto Rico Solidar¬ 
ity Committee, PO Box 319, Cooper Station, New 
York, NY 10003; (212) 673-0540. 
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The “Washington 
The 

Conspiracy 
Case that 
Almost Was 


by Stephen L. Suffet 



30 ”- 

f ew of us who were involved in it can ever forget 
that May of 1968 was a critical month in the 
anti-war movement. The conspiracy trial of Dr. 
Benjamin Spock and four co-defendants—which 
was a precursor to similar trials in Chicago, Seattle, 
Harrisburg, and Cainsville—opened in Boston 
Federal District Court, while a short distance away 
the historic Arlington Street Church became the 
first of many religious bodies to grant symbolic 
sanctuary to a convicted draft resister and an 
A.W.O.L. soldier. Down in Catonsville, Maryland, 
the Fathers Phillip and Daniel Berrigan along with 
seven others from the Catholic Left, walked into the 
local Selective Service office, removed close to 400 
draft files, and publicly burned them with home¬ 
made napalm concocted from a recipe found in the 
US Special Forces Handbook. In Washington, DC, 
Chief Justice Earl Warren, speaking for a majority 
of the Supreme Court, upheld the constitutionality 
of the three-year-old law prohibiting the willful 
destruction of draft cards. 

It was m response to Warren's ruling that three 
women associated with the New England Commit¬ 
tee for Nonviolent Action (CNVA), planned to 
commit civil disobedience by burning several draft 
cards right outside the Supreme Court building. 
(The New England CNVA was actually an inde¬ 
pendent off-spring of the national CNVA which 
dissolved in the mid-1960's. The philosophy and 
some of the personnel of both national and New 
England CNVA were the same, so I don't believe it 
is misleading to refer to the New England group as 
simply as CNVA.) These women — Irene Johnson, 
Catherine Allsup, and Mary Suzuki Lyttle—called 
upon other people to join them in their protest. Al¬ 
though they had no way of knowing so at the time, 
their activity would lead to a grand behind-the- 
scenes escapade in which the Chief J ustice would 
turn over evidence to the Attorney General, agents 
of the FBI would pose as newsmen, and the J ustice 
Department would prepare the largest single 
federal prosecution of anti-war activists during the 
entire Vietnam War. 

According to confidential FBI files which I 
obtained under the Privacy Act and Freedom of In¬ 
formation Act regulations, the government was 
about to press Selective Service Act and conspiracy 
charges against a total of 30 persons. By the spring 
of 1969 the investigation had been completed, 

Wash ington had been chosen as the site of the pro- 
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secution, the necessary paper work had been done, 
and a special prosecutor had been assigned to re¬ 
place the local US Attorney on the case. All that the 
J ustice Department needed to do was file the in¬ 
dictments and make the arrests . The peace 
movement came very close to having a' 'Washing¬ 
ton 30" to defend! 

From the very beginning of the would-be prose¬ 
cution, FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover was involved. 
When the CNVA women announced that the draft 
card burning would take place on the afternoon of 
Monday, J une 17,1968, Hoover immediately in¬ 
structed his agents to "assure that adequate 
coverage is maintained to develop all possible in¬ 
formation regarding the actions, plans, and move¬ 
ments of the New England Committee for Nonvio¬ 
lent Action." He also approved a request by the 
Bureau's Washington field office to employ photo¬ 
graphic and recording equipment that "is similar 
in all respects to that carried by newsmen covering 
newsworthy events." Thereafter, Hoover was 
directly informed of action taken in the case by his 
agents in more than a dozen cities. Several months 
later, however, the Washington field office had to 
report that it could not use many of its taped inter¬ 
views "for evidential purposes due to unfavorable 
press releases following the demonstration which 
accused Bureau agents of obtaining evidence 
under the guise of newsmen 

What is most unusual about the case of the 
Washington 30 is that it began with information 
given to the J ustice Department by the highest 
judicial officer in thecountry, Earl Warren himself. 
On J une 11,1968, Warren contacted Attorney 
General Ramsey Clark to inform him that he had 
received mimeographed statements from three 
CNVA women announcing the draft card burning. 
Clark immediately passed these statements on to 
Assistant Attorney General Fred M. Vinson, Jr., 
headof the Justice Department's Criminal Divi¬ 
sion. Vinson forwarded them to J. Edgar Hoover, 
who in turn gave them to the Washington field 
office. On September 11, the women's statements, 
which had originally been mailed to the Chief 
J ustice, were formally added to the list of evidence 
to be used against the 30 activists. 

Despite a heavy rainstorm, the draft card 
burning took place as scheduled on J une 17. A 
crowd of onlookers included anti-war people, legiti¬ 
mate newspaper and TV reporters, Washington 
police, and FBI agents. When a J ustice Depart¬ 
ment lawyer came forward to warn the participants 
that use of the Supreme Court grounds would 
result in their immediate arrest for violating some 
petty ordinance, the draft card burning was moved 
directly across the street. Then, after a couple of 
brief introductory statements about the event, one 
woman at a time came forward to accept a draft card 
from a male participant and proceeded to burn it on 
a portable propane torch. Some of the men handed 
the women their own draft cards, while others 


served as stand-ins for men who were unable to 
attend in person. By the time the protest was over, 

11 women had publicly destroyed 13 draft cards 
belonging to 11 men. 

As the card burning ended, two FBI agents 
moved in quickly to arrest one of the participants, 
Francis T. Femia. Hoover had advised his men that 
"there should be no arrests at the time of the 
demonstration solely for violation under the Selec¬ 
tive Service law.'' However, since Femia was 
wanted on a fugitive warrant from West Virginia 
charging him with failure to report for military in¬ 
duction, the agents decided to use the opportunity 
to seize him. One of the CNVA supporters who wit¬ 
nessed Femia's arrest, a young man named Curtis 
Chapel, jumped in front of the FBI car to block its 
getaway. The Washington police immediately re¬ 
moved Chapel and booked him for disorderly con¬ 
duct while Femia, it was later learned, was held for 
arraignment before a federal judge. 

The local Washingtion papers, including the 
Evening Star, the Examiner, and the Post, gave 
only the briefest coverage to the J une 17 action 
Even within the peace movement it did not seem to 
be a highly memorable event outside of CNVA 
circles. To the federal authorities, however, it was 
a chance to cause the New England Committee for 
Nonviolent Action more legal hassles than it had 
ever faced previously. 

Militantly committed to nonviolent direct action, 
the Voluntown, Connecticut, based group had been 
an annoyance to the government ever since they 
organized protests against the Polaris nuclear sub¬ 
marines in the early 1960's. During much of theor- 
ganizing and activity against the Vietnam War, 
CNVA's influence proved far greater than its small 
membership would suggest, for CNVA people 
were frequently in the forefront of massive direct 
actions such as the October 1967 siege of the Penta- 

8 The FBI therefore continued its investigation of 
the J une 17 draft card burning with an eye towards 
conspiracy indictments long after many of the par¬ 
ticipants had moved on to other kinds of anti-war 
work. Since the potential defendants had been 
completely open and candid in all their activities 
surrounding the event, in accordance with CNVA's 
Candhian philosophy, the federal agents had an 
exceptionally easy time gathering evidence. As 
early as August 19,1968, the Washington field 
office reported to J. Edgar Hoover that "all sub¬ 
jects have been identified" and "all leads are to be 
handled with dispatch in order that a prosecutive 
opinion can be obtained at the earliest possible 
date." In fact, theonly serious problem the FBI 
faced was the discovery by a real member of the 
Washington press corps of a Bureau agent posing 
as a reporter. In a report to Director Hoover, the 
Special Agent in charge of the Washington field 
office cited this exposure as the legitimate report¬ 
er's "complete lack of journalistic responsibility. 
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Thereafter FBI men were warned to ''REMAIN 
ALERT TO AVOID BEING PLACED IN EMBAR¬ 
RASSING SITUATIONS BY SUBJ ECTS." 

J ust who were the Washington 30, and what 
were they accused of doing? I compiled this list 
from the FBI files and followed the J ustice Depart¬ 
ment's sequence in listing the would-be 
defendants, all of whom were charged with con¬ 
spiracy. The title of the case, incidentally, was to 
have been United States of America versus Brad¬ 
ford Janes Lyttle etal. 

Bradford J. Lyttle, Mary Suzuki Lyttle, Ernest B. 
Vigil > Suzanne Williams, EdwardM. Carter, Jr., 
Joan Leslie Francis, William P. Karras, Stephen L. 
Suffet, Anne Wilson Brann, William M. Jackson, 
Chriss Sajovitz, Richard E. Bell, Frederick L. 
Moore, Jr., Amanda Wayne, Peter J. St. Clair, 
Cary A. Woods, J ill Ann Boskey, Robert B. 
Ketcham, Catherine Allsup, David M. Nelson, 
Louis M. Waronker, Irene C. Johnson, William F. 
Gardner, David P. Ingerson, Bertha S. Kricker, 
Dan Cotton, Helen G. Alexander, David M. Cohen, 
Francis T. Femia, and Shimon Cottschalk. 

While it should be noted that Bradford Lyttle, 
Ernest Vigil, Edward Carter, and Robert Ketcham 
were the only men who handed their own draft 
cards over to the women for burning, the statute 
which the Supreme Court had recently upheld for¬ 
bade the destruction of anyone's Selective Service 
documents. Everyone who took part in the action 
on June17, whether maleorfemale, whether 
stand-in or not, was liable under the law for up to 
five years imprisonment. And of course, all 30 
defendants, including those who weren't even in 
Washington for the draft card burning , faced an 
additional five year penalty for being part of the 
alleged conspiracy. 


What ever became of the case of the Wash ington 
30? According to the government's files, the J us¬ 
tice Department was ready to begin prosecution by 
the summer of 1969. Will Wilson, who replaced 
Fred Vinson as head of the Criminal Division, had 
the case on his desk and had already assigned 
special prosecutor Edward J. Boyd to handle it in 
court. Then in the middle of J uly everything sud¬ 
denly changed. 

The US Court of Appeals for the First Circuit 
handed down a decision in Boston overturning the 
convictions in the Dr. Spock draft resistance con¬ 
spiracy case. A few days later, Boyd advised the 
FBI that the prosecution of US v. Lyttle etal. would 
be delayed until his superiors decided whether or 
not to appeal the Spock ruling to the Supreme 
Court. What would have been a major political case 
against the anti-war movement was thus put on 
inactive status. 

The J ustice Department eventually decided not 
to appeal the Circuit Court's findings in the Spock 
case. Consequently a decision was made not to 
prosecute the Washington 30, and on February 13, 
1970, the case of US v. Lyttle etal. was off icial ly 
closed by Assistant Attorney General Will Wilson 
with a note to the FBI stating that "No further in¬ 
vestigation is desired in this matter." 

Thereafter when the J ustice Department 
brought conspiracy charges against the anti-war 
movement, it alleged that the defendants had en¬ 
gaged in acts of violence such as kidnapping 
(Harrisburg) or terrorist bombing (Gainesville). 
Ironically, in abandoning prosecutions for con¬ 
spiracy to violate the Selective Service Act, the 
repressive Justice Department of John Mitchell 
dropped the charges against 30 anti-war activists, 
charges which originally had been initiated by the 
liberal J ustice Department of Ramsey Clark! 
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1. Freedom From Being A Success Object 

As men, we do not want to spend our lives support¬ 
ing not only ourselves, but also women, children, a 
mortgage, and an image of ourselves. 

Until women share that support, we, as men, do 
not have the freedom to take risks on our job, nor 
the freedom to faiI taking those risks, for fear that if 
we do fail our family will end up in the poor house. 

We cannot depend on women to share that sup¬ 
port equally until women are paid equally. Nor can 
we expect that of women until they have equal 
access to trade union membership, to seniority 
positions within the unions, to in-house training for 
advancement once hired, to graduate education, 
law schools, medical schools and jobs at every 
level. And women cannot gain access to these jobs 
if the "buddy boy" system of hiring is not checked 
by affirmative action programs. 

So, as the E.R.A. helpseradicate the distortion 
of hiring practices, men become freer to experi¬ 
ment with our lives—to escape the straight jacket 
of getting the approval of the person above us at 
work so we can get to the next higher step on the 
ladder so we can get the next higher salary to 
support the next higher mortgage—a path that 
discourages men from asking ourselves, "Is this 
what I really want to be doing with my life?" 

2. Child Nurturance 

As the E.R.A. allows women the option to really 
share in the responsibilities of earning the income, 
it will allow men more time to nurture our chiIdren. 

Warren Farrell is the author of The Liberated Man 
(Random House , Bantam , 1975). This statement 
was unanimously approved by Men Allied Nation¬ 
ally for the Equal Rights Amendment ( M.A.N . for 
E.R.A.) 


The E.RA is for 
Men Too! 

by Warren Farrell with design by Susan Beadle 


3. Child Custody and Child Support 

The E.R.A. will prevent states from depriving men 
of child custody merely because we are men. It will 
prevent us from being forced to declare our wives 
unfit mothers in order to gain equal access to 
custody. 

Once custody is equalized, child support will be¬ 
come equalized rather than being demanded of us 
because we are men. And we wi 11 obtai n as much 
right to the emotional support many mothers now 
find children provide, rather than returning to the 
lonely house after the loss of a loved one through 
divorce. To be used financially while barely being 
allowed contact with the people we are financing 
reinforces our role as unfeeling provider. 

4. Alimony 

The E.R.A. will make it illegal for states to auto¬ 
matically assign alimony payments to men based 
only on our sex. (Although only 14% of divorced 
women are awarded alimony.) 

Courts will have less reason to require alimony 
payments of men when women have had access to 
the training and income that makes alimony 
unnecessary. 
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5. Divorce Training 

When legal inequities push men into working out¬ 
side the home and women into working inside the 
home, this division of labor leads to a division of 
interests. This opposition of interests pushes the 
sexes apart, encouraging divorce. Training men 
and women to be opposite each other is, in essence, 
divorce training. 

Psychologically, divorces are one of the most 
traumatic experiences in men's lives. Personality 
differences will always lead to some divorces. We 
do not need laws to exacerbate these differences. 


>. Prostitutes And Security Objects 

Women who hang onto relationships with men be¬ 
cause society gives us the easier road to providing 
financial security make us into security objects 
and themselves into prostitutes. When women 
must keep their misgivings about these relation- 
fships to themselves for fear of losing the financial 
security, men often find ourselves "shocked" 
fjwhen what we thought was a good relationship 
r'suddenly" blows up. 

7. Protective Labor Laws 

The E.R.A. will allow extension to men of the pro¬ 
tection of numerous labor laws in health, safety and 
.overtime pay that now apply only to women. And 
those protective labor laws that are facades for 
keeping women out of selected jobs can be elimi- 
Inated. 

8. Inheritance 

Many common law states require a husband to 
have a living child born of the marriage prior to 
receiving inheritance of the wife's realty. This is 
not required of wives. Women are hurt by other in¬ 
heritance provisions. The E.R.A. will force an 
equalization of these provisions. 

9. Sexual Molestation Of Boys 

A number of states protect female children from 
adult male sexual molestation but do not protect 
male children from adult molestation by either sex. 
While carressing of children sexually mayor may 
not need to be interpreted as molestation, the law 
should not eliminate boys from protection in clear 
cases of abuse while protecting females in such 
cases. 

10. Corporate Benefits 

The E.R.A. will prevent major corporations from 
providing automatic salary continuations, insur¬ 
ance and pension benefits for widows only, while 
not providing similar benefits to widowers. 

Seventy percent of women work out of economic 
necessity. If the effect of the working woman's 
death is to increase the pressurebn her husband to 
provide, he will be virtually unable to nurture his 
children at the time of their mother's death. 
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Inside the Arms Bazaar 



Demonstration 
at the Arms Bazaar 


by Em ily Kay with photographs from SANE _ 

t he three-piece-suited salesperson hoisted the 
FN Browning .50 machine-gun, loaded it with 
ammunition, and stfvung the "dreadfully and 
simply efficient" armament around the room, 
aiming at passers-by. The Belgium Fabrique Na¬ 
tional Herstal S. A. exhibitor provided the "rat-a- 
tat" noises. 

The boy in blue beamed as he ducked inside the 
mock-up of the FIST Vehicle System armored tank, 
designed, by Emerson Electric Co. Only his crisply- 
laundered uniform and high-gloss shoes dispelled 
the illusion of an expectant eight-year-old un¬ 
wrapping his largest birthday gift. 

Lanson Industries, Inc. displayed its newfashion 
line, called "twin packs," which is an innovation in 
bomb packaging: two bombs lying side-by-side. 

The advertisement pictured a bikini-clad model 
sitting atop each cozy twosome—"You know, twin 
packs," winked the grinning exhibitor. 

Shocking juxtaposition characterized the 24th 
annual convention and arms exhibit of the Associa- 

- — --—---s- 

Emily Kay is national press secretary for SANE and 
editor of their bimonthly publication Conversion 
Planner. 


tion of the United States Army (AUSA) on October 
16-18. The affair featured receptions, luncheons 
and dinners starring Pentagon and Department of 
Defense bigwigs, but the biggest attraction was in 
the basement where defense contractors showed 
off their latest developments in military technolo¬ 
gy, much as automobile dealers hawk their shiny 
new models. 

Two enormous exhibition halls inside Washing¬ 
ton's swank Sheraton Park Hotel were wall-to-wall 
with electronic gadgetry and deadly weapons 
models, all advertised in glossy, colorful, 
complete-with-photos, take-home folders. Slick 
salespersons made their pitches to US Defense De¬ 
partment buyers and to those from many other 
countries in the "free world," while uniformed 
military personnel played with electronic pong-like 
missile games and marveled at this nation's 
superior defense capabilities. 

Outside, four-year-old J esse Henderson's sand¬ 
wich board sign, crayoned in childish scrawl, read: 
"Do not sell anything that hurts." He and his 
mother were among approximately 250 other 
human rights and peace activists walking a picket 
line in protest of the "arms bazaar" taking place 
inside. 
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Louise Franklin-Ramirez, 73, of Women Strike 
for Peace (WSP) and the Gray Panthers, held up a 
cardboard skeleton with the words 7 'Dealers in 
death are branded for life" on the back and a 
general's hat painted on the skull. Two local high 
school students blew eery-sounding taps at regular 
intervals. 

All day, near-empty military shuttle buses 
pulled up to the entrance of the hotel. One bus from 
the Pentagon, or from one of the nearby army 
bases, made its run with a lone uniformed 
passenger staring out of the window at the red-on- 
white sheet-sized sign, held at the street corner by 
more high school students. The sign quoted Pope 
Paul VI: "If you wish to be brothers let the arms fall 
from your hands." 

Protesters came from New York and Philadel¬ 
phia to join Washington groups in the raw, wet 
weather, to try to put a stop to "business as usual" 
between the arms buyers and sellers. SANE co¬ 
sponsored the action, with the Institute for Policy 
Studies (IPS), WSP, Women's International 
League for Peace and Freedom, Mobilization for 
Survival and American Friends Service Commit¬ 
tee, among others. 

"We are against continuing huge sales of US 
arms abroad," explained SANE's Disarmament 
Coordinator Mike Mawby. "The US continues to 
supply almost 50% of the arms sold to the develop¬ 
ing world, much of which goes to repressive 
dictatorships. This policy makes a mockery of 
Carter's outspoken advocacy of human rights." 

For at least one hour on Monday, October 16, 
buying and selling of weaponry "designed for the 
user on tomorrow's battlefield" came to a virtual 
halt as demonstrators entered the hall to engage 
merchants in debate. Mike Klare, director of I PS's 
Militarism and Disarmament Project, attracted 
television cameras and crowds of over 30 persons at 
each stop. Each time, hotel and AUSA staff were 
obliged to break up the gathering, clear the aisles 
and rescue the floundering merchant. 

"How do you feel about Bell Helicopter selling 
250 armed assault craft to I ran so the Shah can 
slaughter thousands of Iranians in the streets?" 
Klare asked an unprepared Bell salesperson. 

"I can't comment on your charges," he re¬ 
sponded. "But even if you were right, what the 
Shah does with our products after the sale is his 
business." 

Confronted with similar statistics from the IPS 
expert, the overriding comments from salesper¬ 
sons centered around the belief that the US 
depends on arms and arms sales like those which 
take place at the AUSA convention to ensure our 
own domestic security. 

"My children sleep well at night because of the 
other people here who devote their lives to making 
this country more secure," reasoned an exhibitor 
for E-Systems. 

An FMC Corp. merchant talked about the need 
for preparedness to avoid war. "Our display is not 


to say that we're for war, but to show updates in US 
technology," he told Klare. "But if you're better 
prepared, you're better at avoiding war." 

The protesters believed differently. 

"The arms builders aren't preventing conflict— 
they're cashing in on it, and should be revealed as 
what they are: billion dollar merchants of death," 
said SANE's Mawby. 




Picketers at the Arms Bazaar 


Sixteen religious pacifists were arrested on the 
second day of the convention after two of them 
chained themselves to a General Electric Vulcan 
antiaircraft gun. The exhibition hall was then 
closed to the general public, except for uniformed 
personnel and paid-up AUSA members. While in 
support of the groups practicing civil disobedience, 
SANE and IPS spokespersons believed the 
dialogue created the day before to be more 
effective. 

The AUSA protest was the first of several 
planned for similar arms bazaars during the next 
year. The Mobilization for Survival has scheduled 
actions at the Military Electronics Expo '78 in Ana¬ 
heim, California, on November 14-16, and at the De¬ 
fense Technology '79 exhibition in Chicago on 
February 18-21. Anti-militarists will be there be¬ 
cause as Staff Sergeant Edwin DePolo boasted to 
one demonstrator, "There are bigger and better 
weapons built all the time." J~L 
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The Fight for Democracy and 
Socialism at the Top of the World 



by Patrick Lacefield f 

t o the outside world, Nepal is distinguished 
chiefly by its massive Himalayan peaks, most 
notably Mount Everest, which divide the nation in 
two, and for its peculiar geographic location — 
sandwiched between India and China. Perhaps a 
few even recall that Nepalese Gurkhas once consti¬ 
tuted an elite fighting force within the British colo¬ 
nial armies on the Indian subcontinent during the 
18th and 19th centuries. 

However, one can be certain that fewer still are 
aware of the absolute monarchy that holds sway 
over the 12 million inhabitants of this sheltered 
backwater and the man whose life has come to 
symbolize the struggle of the Nepalese people for 
democracy—B.P. Koirala. Koirala, oneof the 
Third World's leading champions of democratic 
socialism and pluralist democracy, served as prime 
minister of Nepal from May 1959 to December 
1960. As the leader of the Nepali Congress party, 
he assumed office following King Mahendra s de¬ 
claration of a constitutional monarchy and the 
country's first elections, which gave an absolute 
majority to Koirala and his moderate socialists. 

The t«isk confronting Koirala was formidable. 

Per capita income in Nepal was (and still is) less 
than $70 a year, life expectancy less than forty 
years, and the ratio of physicians to the population 
over 40,000 to 1. Illiteracy stands at 90% and the 
economy is centered mostly around subsistence 
agriculture, which employs 93% of the workforce 
of fourmillion. 

Koirala's father had been exiled to India by an 
earlier feudal king for opening schools and hospi- 

W/N staff member Patrick Lacefield is active in the 

Democratic Socialist Organizing Committee. 


tals and speaking out against the vast gap between 
the small wealthy elite and the balance of the 
population. Todramatizethis, Koirala's father 
sent the torn clothes of a poor peasant to the King 
with a cover letter suggesting that he compare the 
rags with his own royal robes to understand the gap 
that separated the ruler from the ruled. 

Koirala's own efforts to move this primitive, di¬ 
vided, and stratified society into the 20th century 
roused the ire of King Mahendra who, in the last 
days of 1960, dismissed the cabinet, dissolved 
parliament, banned all political parties, and 
assumed the powers of government himself. The 
Nepali Congress government's ambitious plans for 
economic development and the extension of demo¬ 
cracy into the economic, social and cultural spheres 
came to an abrupt end. 

Koirala spent most of the next eight years in 
prison, much ofthe time in solitary confinement, 
before being released for cancer treatment in India 
in 1969. During his exile, he agitated from India for 
a return to democratic rule and then returned to 
Nepal in 1976 only to be arrested by the new king, 
Bihendra, the twenty-nine-year old son of 
Mahendra, on charges of treason and sedition. 

Amnesty International stepped into the fray at 
that point to declare Koirala a "Prisoner of 
Conscience" and leaders of the Socialist Interna¬ 
tional, to which Koirala's outlawed organization 
belongs, including Willy Brandt of Germany, 
Bruno Kreisky of Austria, and Felipe Gonzalez of 
Spain, spoke out publicly for his release. The Labor 
Party of Britain issued a public resolution 
supporting his "struggle for freedom and 
democracy" in Nepal and the Times of London 
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editorialized on his behalf. This worldwide 
support, including expressions of concern by the 
US State Department and a personal letter from 
President Carter to the King, led to Koirala's 
release pending trial so that he could travel to the 
United States for treatment of throat cancer. After 
his operation he returned to Nepal for trial, against 
the advice of friends and supporters in the US, 
stating that he was fulfilling a promise made to 
King Bihendra. Although Koirala was 
subsequently acquitted on five of the seven 
charges, the King nevertheless remanded him to 
solitary confinement and permitted no visitors. 
Earlier this year, he was again released in order to 
undergo emergency surgery for throat cancer in 
New York City. 

Once again, advice to the contrary notwith¬ 
standing, Koirala returned to Nepal despite a 
possible life sentence on the two treason charges 
pending against him. "I'm going back, my mind is 
made up," said the 64-year-old socialist several 
months ago while recuperating from successful 
throat surgery in the New York City apartment of 
his nephew. "A large number of my colleagues are 
still in prison and my place is with them." 

Meanwhile, King Bihendra has made motions 
lately toward relaxing his autocratic rule. He lifted 
the ban on several newspapers (though they still 
may not criticize him in anyway), and public 
meetings are enjoying a limited new lease on life. 
What Bihendra has not announced, however, are 
democratic elections, absent from the Nepalese 
scene for nearly 20 years now. During that time, 
the kings have ruled through an advisory council of 
ministers and the "panchayat" system of govern¬ 
ment, which places nominal power in local elites 
who choose a 146-member parliament subject to 
royal approval Though the Nepalese government 
claims an improvement In the human ftghts 
situation, citing the recent release of dozens of 
political prisoners, Amnesty International 
suggests that a new wave of arrests may be 
underway. Thus the picture is less than perfectly 
clear. 


Perhaps the true test of Nepal's human rights 
coming-of-age will bethefateof B.P. Koiralaas he 
faces the government's charges of treason. He is 
both persistent and optimistic: persistent in his be¬ 
lief that democracy and development for the Third 
World are complimentary rather than 
contradictory concepts, and cautiously optimistic 
about the fate that awaits him in Nepal. "I must 
persist," he asserted in a recent interview. "I feel 
that the political climate is becoming more relaxed. 
I feel that the time is propitious for the re-estab- 
lishment of democracy." 


A phone call to the Nepalese Mission to the 
United Nations elicited little response updating 
Koirala's status since returning to his homeland 
in mid-September. A curt secretary informed 
me that Koirala "is a former prime minister, he 
has not status." But has he been acquitted or 
convicted of the charges against him? "There is 
a court case pending," said the voice on the 
other end of the phone. Click. 

According to Hans J anitchek, trustee of the 
B.P. Koirala Defense Fund, Koirala is at present 
under house arrest in Katmandu and due to go to 
trial on two charges of treason ("inciting the 
Nepalese Army against the King") in the next 
few months. His health is declining once again 
and, significantly, the King has refused to meet 
with him though Koirala had returned with the 
expressed purpose of trying to reach common 
ground with the King. Americans can help him 
in his quest to restore democracy in Nepal by 
writing the Nepalese Mission to the UN, 711 
Third Avenue, New York, NY 10017, asking for 
the restqration of democracy in Nepal and the 
release of all political prisoners. For further in¬ 
formation or to contribute to Koirala's legal de¬ 
fense, write: Hans Janitchek, B.P. Koirala De¬ 
fense Fund, 945 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY _ 
10021 . 

— P.L. 



AUSTRIANS TURN THUMBS 
DOWN ON NUCLEAR POWER IN 
NATIONAL REFERENDUM 


In a crushing defeat for Socialist 
Chancellor Bruno Kreisky and the 
future of nuclear power in Europe, 
Austrian voters voted against the 


commissioning of that country's 
only nuclear power plant. The 
vote, the first national referendum 
on nuclear power, was 1,606,308 
(50.74%) against to 1,576,859 
(49.53%) in favor of the finished 
$500 million project at Zwenten- 
dorf, 25 miles northwest of Vienna. 
The turnout was 64% of registered 
Austrian voters. 

Kreisky had gambled by making 
nuclear power into a key political 
issue and threatened to resign if 


the vote,Went against his Socialist 
Party though the day after the 
tally, November 7, he decided to 
stay on. The opposition People's 
and Freedom parties had urged a 
"no" vote because of unresolved 
safety hazards. Kreisky stated the 
results of the referendum would be 
honored by his government, 
despite the close result and the fact 
that the vote was not constitu¬ 
tionally binding. 

— Newsdesk 
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CIA DIRECTOR VOWS TO 
IGNORE HARVARD 
RECRUITING CURB 

Some universities, in the light of 
recent disclosures of Cl A covert re¬ 
cruiting of faculty and foreign 
students as operatives, have 
enacted curbs on such CIA activi¬ 
ty. However, it seems the CIA 
feels no more obligation to submit 
to university regulations than to 
the Constitution it so regularly vio¬ 
lates with impunity. 

Last month, CIA Director Stans- 
field Turner let it be known in no 
uncertai n terms that he wi 11 not 
comply with a ban by Harvard 
University on covert recruiting. "If 
we were required to abide by the 
rules of every corporation, every 
academic institution, it would be¬ 
come impossible to do the job re¬ 
quired for our country," said 
Turner. "Harvard does not have 
legal authority over us." 

The guidelines, adopted by 
Harvard last May, are quite 
modest in their scope. Far from 
barring any recruiting by the CIA, 
they require faculty members to 
submit their names to the universi¬ 
ty if they are recruiters, bar the 
names of potential recruits from 
being given to the CIA without the 
permission of the individual in¬ 
volved, and forbid covert recruit¬ 
ing by any faculty member. 

Harvard President Derek C. Bok 
complained to a Senate committee 
last summer that Cl A covert re¬ 
cruiting threatens "the integrity 
and independence of the academic 
community." 

As for CIA Director T urner, he 
has fallen back on the image of the 
agency as scapegoat. "I think it's 
very dangerous for our country 
when a particular segment of our 
society—in this case the intelli¬ 
gence community—is singled out 
for discriminatory action." 

— Newsdesk 

CONGRESS CLEANS HOUSE: 
"KOREAGATE" SCOREBOARD 

The inquiry into the bribery of US 
Congressional figures by officials 
of the US-supported dictatorship 
in South Korea has come to an end 
Here are the results: 


Two senators cited for accepting 
South Korean money: John 
McClellan of Arkansas and Hubert 
Humphrey of Minnesota—both 
deceased; 

Two representatives jailed: former 
Congressperson Richard Hannah 
of New J ersey and former Con¬ 
gressperson Otto Passman of 
Louisiana; 

One Representative censured: 
Chicano Congressman Edward 
Roybal of California; two other 
CaliforniaCongresspeople, John 
McFall and Charles Wilson were 
cited without censure; a third, 
who turned the dough over to his 
local Democratic organization, es¬ 
caped even citation. 

The Park Chung Hee regime's re¬ 
pression of political and labor ac¬ 
tion; violations of human rights 
through kidnapping, detention, 
and torture; and refusal to end the 
division of Korea—all suported 
with US aid —are apparently not 
viewed as crimes worthy of con¬ 
gressional or media investigation. 

— Liberation News Service 


ISLANDERS FORCED OUT 
BY RADIATION 

One hundred and forty residents of 
Bikini were removed from their 
south Pacific island last month for 
the second time in 32 years. They 
said they would not go, but they 
had little choice. Their atoll with its 
coconut palms and blue lagoon is 
still contaminated by radiation, 20 
years after the US used it for nu¬ 
clear tests from 1946 to 1958. 

The people of Bikini were re¬ 
moved from their homes in 1946 so 
that the US could use their atoll as 
a nuclear test site. Told by the 
Americans that they would be 
cared for, the Bikinians were shut¬ 
tled from one unsatisfactory re¬ 
settlement site to another for 
years. Abandoned and isolated, 
they became sick and nearly 
starved. Their new homes were 
unsuitable for fishing and inacces¬ 
sible for trade because of the rough 
surf. Finally in 1968, President 
Johnson announced that Bikini 
was safe for their return. Officials 


say the decision was based on the 
recommendation of eight of the 
most highlV qualified experts 
available. An Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mission physicist said the radia¬ 
tion danger in Bikini was "less 
than in Denver, Colorado." After 
dreaming of little else for over 20 
years, Bikinians began going 
home. The US spent $3.25 million 
cleaning up and rehabilitating the 
island, bulldozing the land and 
planting new food crops. 

Then last summer, tests began 
to show unacceptably high levels 
of radiation on the islands, and po¬ 
tentially dangerous levels of radio¬ 
active cesium-137 were found in 
the body tissue of some of the is¬ 
landers. The people of Bikini were 
told they must leave, returning 
temporarily to the island of Kili. 
Bikinians call Kili "the prison" be¬ 
cause of the difficult times they 
spent there before returning to 
Bikini. They have said they want 
instead to go to the neighboring is¬ 
land of Eneu—apparently also 
contaminated—or to Hawaii or 
Florida where the US government 
cannot abandon them again. Offi¬ 
cials have apparently dismissed 
the idea of moving the people of 
Bikini to the US. 

— International Bulletin 

ANITA AND ATTILA 

Ladies Home Journal polled high 
school students around the country 
and they named Anita Bryant and 
Adolph Hitler as the people who 
have "done the most damage to 
the world." 

She also won, with Richard 
Nixon, the honor of being the per¬ 
son who makes them angriest. 
Abraham Lincoln and Eleanor 
Roosevelt did the most for the 
world, according to the students. 

Billy Graham and Cod were 
named as those who had done the 
most for.religion. God came in 
second. 

— Post-Amerikan 


RALLY HELD AGAINST NEW 
MEXICO NUCLEAR WASTE 
SITE 

Over 250 people gathered recently 
in a large green park at the edge of 
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the city of Carlsbad, New Mexico, 
for the first public rally against the 
Waste Isolation Pilot Plant 
(WIPP), which the Carter Admin¬ 
istration sees as the ultimate solu¬ 
tion to the problem of permanent 
burial of nuclear waste. The rally, 
held in the predominantly Chicano 
and poor area of the southeastern 
New Mexico city, was attended by 
local residents and anti-nuclear 
supporters from around the state. 
The rally was sponsored by the 
Citizens for Alternatives to Radio¬ 
active Dumping (CARD), a new 
coalition of anti-WIPP groups in 
that area of the state. 

Speakers included Roxanne 
Karchner of the Carlsbad Nuclear 
Waste Forum, an outspoken 
member of the community 
opposing the site. The proposed 
s ite wou I d con s i st of a 3,600-foot 
mine carved in the salt beds 36 
miles east of the city. The DOE 
claims WIPP to be only an experi¬ 
mental site to store waste from the 
defense program but at the same 
time is making arrangements for 
permanent long-term burial for the 
entire nuclear industry. 

Although Ms. Karchner 
stressed that the rally and CARD 
was only opposed to the Wl PP site, 
other invited speakers spoke out 
against other aspects of the nu¬ 
clear fuel cycle. John Redhouseof 
the National Indian Youth Council 
spoke about the rape of Native 
American lands in NewMexico in 
uranium mining and its impact on 
Native peoples. A letter opposing 
the site was read from Wendell 
Chino, President of the Mescalero 
Apaches, whose reservation is 60 
miles west of Carlsbad. Charles 
Hyder, an Albuquerque physicist, 
added an international perspective 
to the rally by reporting on his 
recent visit to West Germany to 
testify against the proposed 
nuclear waste disposal site at 
Gorleben (see WIN, 10/26/78). 

Music and theater were also inte¬ 
grated into the afternoon as a local 
Chicano group performed a play 
showing the collaboration of the 
DOE, the military, the Congress 
and other public officials to bury 
the nuclear waste in New Mexico. 

Though Carlsbad is in a tradi¬ 
tionally conservative area of New 


Mexico, opposition to the site has 
increased rapidly in the last year 
because of the ambiguity of the 
DOE on the real purpose of the site. 
WIPP has become a major cam¬ 
paign issue for all candidates this 
year and will certainly be a major 
concern of the state legislature in 
January. 

—Craig Simpson 


EVENTS 


ANAHEIM, CA—Demonstration 
against the Military Electronics 
Expo '78 on Tuesday, November 
14 at Anaheim Convention Center. 
For more information, call (714) 
522-2504 or (213) 937-0240. 

BALTIMORE, MD—Film: "Sen¬ 
tenced to Success," about the nu¬ 
clear fuel cycle, on Sunday, No¬ 
vember 19, 7 pm at Bread and 
Roses Coffeehouse, 426 E. 31st St. 
Admission: $2. 

BETHLEHEM, PA—Nineteenth 
Annual Christian Peace Pilgrim¬ 
age, ten-mile walk from Nazareth 
to Bethlehem, PA on Saturday, 
December 16. Speaker: Philip 
Berrigan. For more information, 
call J oseph C. Osborn at (215) 
866-3127. 

BOSTON, MA—State Rep. Melvin 
H. King will speak on Sunday, No¬ 
vember 19,11 am, at Morse Audi¬ 
torium, 602 Commonwealth Ave. 
Sponsored by the Community 
Church of Boston. 

BOULDER, CO—Learn-ln on Nu¬ 
clear Disarmament on November 
17-19 at the Student Union at the 
University of Colorado-Boulder. 
Sponsored by Boulder Mobiliza¬ 
tion for Survival. For more infor¬ 
mation, call (303) 449-4039. 

CAMBRIDGE, MA—Noam 
Chomsky will speak on "Restoring 
the Faith" on Friday, November 
17,8 pm at MIT, 105 Massachu¬ 
setts Ave,, Bldg. 54, Rm. 100. 
Sponsored by Black Rose Anar¬ 
chist Lecture Series. 


CHICAGO, IL—Planning meeting 
for a Midwest No-Nukes Confer¬ 
ence on Saturday, December 2 at 
407 S. Dearborn. One or two repre¬ 
sentatives from all Midwest no¬ 
nukes groups welcome. For more 
information, call (312) 764-5011. 

GREENVALE, NY—Conference 
on the New International 
Economic Order on November 17- 
l&atC.W. Post, Long Island 
University. For more information, 
call (516)271-1762. 

MONTCLAIR, NJ—Annual New 
J ersey SANE brunch with featured 
speaker Homer J ack on Sunday, 
November 19,1-5 pm at the Mont¬ 
clair YWCA, 159 Glen Ridge Ave. 
Tickets: $7.50. For more informa¬ 
tion, call NJ SANE at (201) 744- 
3263. 

NEW YORK CITY- Northeast 
Coalition for the Liberation of 
Southern Africa conference on di¬ 
vestment and anti-apartheid sup¬ 
port work on November 17-19. For 
more information, write NECLSA, 
c/o American Committee on Afri¬ 
ca, 305 E. 46th St., New York, NY 
10017. 

NEW YORK CITY-Disarmament 
convocation featuring Rep. Eliza¬ 
beth Holtzman, Richard Barnet, 
Mike Klare, and Alva Myrdal on 
December 4-5 at the Riverside 
Church, Riverside Dr. & 122nd St. 
For more information, call Mike 
Clark at (212) 749-7000. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA-Thanks- 
giving disarmament actions on No¬ 
vember 20-22, 11 am-1 pm at the 
Federal Bldg. 6th & Arch Sts. 
Sponsored by Brandywine Peace 
Community. For more informa¬ 
tion, call (215) 565-0247. 

ST. LOUIS, MO—Demonstration 
and sit-in to stop prison behavior 
modification and close the Marion 
Federal Control Unit on Monday, 
November 27 at the St. Louis 
Bureau of Prisons Office. For more 
information, call (314) 533-2234. 

SANTACRUZ, CA—Disarma¬ 
ment and foreign policy workshop 
on November 17-18 at Resource 
Center for Nonviolence, 515 
Broadway. For more information, 
call (408)423-1626. 
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LORD ALFRED'S LOVER 
by Eric Bentley 

Canadian Theatre Review, Spring 1978/York 
University, Downsview, Ontario/$3. 


The diverse talents of Eric Bentley were recently 
honored by a special Obie Award. For years Bentley 
has been known for his commentaries on drama and 
for his translation of Bertolt Brecht's plays. He has 
produced several record albums, including the 
fabulous Folkways recording "The Queen of 42nd 
Street," songs by the poet J acques Prevert and 
composer Joseph Kosma, some still in French and 
others translated. He occasionally appears in concert, 
accompanying himself on the piano, in such places as 
Theater for the New City and Reno Sweeney's, both in 
New York City. 

He has also written a number of plays. Indeed, I 
first became acquainted with his work in 1974, when 
WIN Magazine published "Expletive Deleted," a 
' 'drama of fhe White House tape transcripts'' that at¬ 
tempts to capture the ambience of the Nixonian 
mentality. Two years later, at a Gay Academic Union 
conference at Columbia University, he treated us to a 
reading of several scenes from a play he was then 
writing on the trials of Oscar Wilde. This play has at 
last been published. 

Lord Alfred's Lover uses the device of a confession 
purportedly made by Alfred Douglas to his priest, 
shortly before his death in 1945. In middle life 
Douglas had bitterly recanted his youthful affair, 
converted to Catholicism, married and produced a 
son, and in court denounced Oscar as' 'the greatest 
force for evil" since the Reformation. Now he con¬ 
fesses to the Father: "Mea culpa! I was wrong to 
attack Oscar. Should just have attacked his way of 
life... Ho-mo-sex-u-al-ity. Phew! Not a word much in 
use back then. We called it being 'so.'...Second mea 
culpa: It was I who preached this way of life to Oscar, 
not the other way around. Oscar Wilde was all my 
fault!" 

The play builds swiftly from this beginning. We 
first see Oscar Wilde at home with his family and his 
sometime lover, Robbie Ross. Wildeflippantly rejects 
Ross' cautions about flouting Victorian sensibilities 
while leading a double life. Ross warns him that he 


has already attracted the enmity of the Marquess of 
Queensberry. 

We are introduced to the Douglases at a funeral — 
"Was a funeral the only thing that could bring our 
family together?"—for Alfred's older brother Drum- 
lanrig, supposedly killed in a hunting accident. 
Douglas is cornered by his obnoxious father, Queens¬ 
berry, who demands that he stop seeing Wilde 
because, he says, "afamily likeours can'tafford 
another scandal." When pressed, Queensberry 
finally reveals that Drumlanrig had shot himself to 
allow Lord Roseberry, his lover, to advance to Prime 
Minister free of the threat of blackmai I. 

Queensberry had heard the rumors of his 
younger son's exploits at Oxford and is apoplectic 
with homophobic rage, as Douglas announces his in- 

Drawing from Rural Free Delivery. 


John Kyper is a gay activist in Boston, Massachu¬ 
setts. 
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tention todine with Wilde. "I really didn't know if he 
was 'so.' I only knew—oh, yes, my father had guessed 
right— I WAS 'SO'!... I was lying to my father: Oscar 
had not invited me to supper, I now proceeded to in¬ 
vite him to supper, ran after Oscar Wilde like a dog 
after a scent." 

Bosie successfully courts Oscar, and the plot is 
familiar: the London street hustlers, the misplaced 
love letters that end up in the hands of blackmailers 
hired by the Marquess, Queensberry's crude insults 
culminating in the infamous note—"posing as a 
sodomite" —which Oscar should best have ignored. 

Egged on by Bosie's hatred for his father, Oscar 
brushes aside Robbie's desperate warnings and 
makes thefatal mistakeof suing for criminal libel. 

The roof falls in as Queensberry fulfills Ross's predic¬ 
tion and proves that Wilde is a sodomite. What Wilde 
had expected to be a witty rout becomes a criminal 
prosecution against him, entailing two trials and 
finally a guilty verdict and a sentence of two years 
hard labor. 

Life in Reading Gaol demoralizes Oscar, as his 
family breaks apart, his artistic reputation is 
shattered, and Alfred embarrasses him by publishing 
his letters and proclaiming Oscar a martyr of Uranian 
love. Spurred by the hope for a commutation of his 
sentence fed by his wife Constance, Oscar bitterly re¬ 
cants his homosexuality in a letter to the Home Secre¬ 
tary: "Though the four years preceding my arrest 
were the most brilliant of my life, I was suffering the 
entire time from Erotomania in its most horrible 
form." 

Repeated appeals are ignored, until the govern¬ 
ment finally sends a representative to inform him that 
he must serve his full term for heresy: "You threat¬ 
ened a whole social order by threatening one of its 
basic rules. That rule is not heterosexuality. It is the 
tacit agreement to—just as an example—keep it in 
the dark if you are not heterosexual—to commit your¬ 
self toadouble life." 

Living in Paris during the last three years of his life, 
Oscar discards all pretense, free of the cover of his 
marriage, and embraces his homosexuality: "un¬ 
saved, unregenerate) impenitent, shameless! Declin¬ 
ing to be shamed by a shameful world!" But Lord 
Douglas eventually succumbs to hypocrisy. At 
the close of his confession, he declares: "I'm still 
queer. Inside. The thing that didn't happen.. .was re- 
pentence.. Whereas Oscar, after Reading, repented 
his repentence, recanted his recantation." 

Oscar Wilde is a subject that Eric Bentley has ex¬ 
tensively researched and his labor shows. It is a com¬ 
pact play that tells the familiar tragedy in a compel¬ 
ling manner. Lord Alfred's Lover is due for its first 
production this winter at the Hippodrome in Gaines¬ 
ville, Florida. It should certainly not be the last. 

Three other Bentley plays on the themes of inquisi¬ 
tion and conscience have recently been published to¬ 
gether as the book Rallying Cries by New Republic 
Press: "Are You Now Or Have You Ever Been," 

The Recantation of Galileo Galilei" and "From the 


Memoirs of Pontius Pilate." The first play, culled 
from hearings of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, was banned last winter by the Publica¬ 
tions Control Board of South Africa because it might 
indirectly promote Communism. That judgement is a 
fitting counterpoint to the Obie. (You can buy "The 
Recantation of Galileo Galilei" from WIN for $1.50.) 

— John Kyper 

LIBERATION WITHOUT VIOLENCE: A THIRD 
PARTY APPROACH 

Edited by A. Paul Hare and Herbert H. Blumberg 
Rowman and Littlefield/1978/368 pp./$19.50 
hardcover. 

This is an activist's handbook about utilizing the 
principles of nonviolence. The editors have sought, 
successfully, to combine the studies of social change 
and conflict resolution. They have selected 15 illustra¬ 
tions of what they call the "third party" approach, 
written by participants of the actions they describe. 
These constitute the body of the book. 

The accounts have been categorized according to 
whether the peacemaking role was partisan or non¬ 
partisan, performed across international borders or 
within one's own country. A partisan case is defined 
as one in which activists attempt to change an unjust 
situation: racial segregation in America or the salt tax 
in British India. In a nonpartisan case, activists per¬ 
form as mediators between hostile groups: in ethnic 
strife or between demonstrators and police. 

Examples are given for each type of case: In an 
excerpt from Why We Can't Wait, Martin Luther 
King describes the organizing of the Birmingham 
campaign. James Schrag illustrates a nonpartisan 
national case with his experience as an observer 
during the Wounded Knee occupation. International 
actions include the Sahara protest team, which at¬ 
tempted to cross East Africa in 1959 to a French nu¬ 
clear testing site in Algeria; and an attempt to recon¬ 
cile Greek and Turkish communities in a Cypriot 
village. 

A final section discusses analysis and application. 
One chapter reviews different theories of change. 
"Applying the Third Party Approach," the con¬ 
cluding chapter, examines the steps necessary to 
facilitate change. 

Liberation Without Violence is well-edited and, 
generally, easy to read. The extensive 50 page biblio¬ 
graphy deserves special mention. It includes not only 
the traditional topics like disarmament and peace 
action, but the whole gamut of social change issues: 
ecology, sexism, housing, poverty, black liberation, 
anarchism, etc. In his introduction, editor Blumberg 
embraces a wholistic view of social change, a spirit 
that pervades his book. Unlike sectarian ideologues 
who attempt to subordinate Struggles like feminism, 
gay liberation or ecology to the "real struggle," he 
welcomes a healthy diversity. It is an important addi¬ 
tion to the library of anyone concerned with the 
necessity of changing society. 

— John Kyper 
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PUBLIC NOTICE 


Christmas Peace Pilgrimage, December 16, Phil 
Berrigan — speaker. Write for flyer: MCC Peace Sec¬ 
tion, Akron, PA 17501. 

War Resisters League/Southeast offers workshops 
on several topics including disarmament, feminism, 
nonviolence history and theory. For more informa¬ 
tion and a sample copy of our newsletter, contact 
WRL/SE, 108 Purefoy Rd., Chapel Hill, NC27514, 
(919) 967-7244 

Someof usdid survive the sixties! There arethou- 
sandsof us in the Fellowshipof Reconciliation who 
continue to work for a just and peaceful world. Join 
us! Writeto: Fellowshipof Reconciliation, Box 
271-W, Nyack, NY 10960. 

WIN back issues 1968-1978 (incomplete). Free if 
you'll pickthem up. ChuckMetalitz, 1310 Lunt, 
Chicago 60626. (312) 338-0861. 


PUBLICATIONS 


"Surveillance of Nuclear Power Opponents" de¬ 
scribes recent activities by government/private in¬ 
vestigators. Send SASE to Campaign to Stop Gov¬ 
ernment Spying, 201 Massachusetts Ave., NE#112, 
Washington, DC20002. 

WIN's Special Double Issueon Health Care with 
articles by Ron Dellums, Claudia Dreifus, and others 
on occupational safety and health, women's health 
rural medical alternatives and more. Order now in 
bulk for distribution to friends and co-workers. $1.00 
each for 1-‘9 copies, 40^ each for ten or more pi us 
20’% postage. Send orders to: WIN, 503 Atlantic 
Ave., Brooklyn, NY 11217. 

THE STUDY KIT FOR NONVIOLENT ACTION, 
produced by War Resisters League/West contains 
articles on the theory and practice of nonviolence, 
both personally and politically as well as accounts of 
the successes and problems of contemporary non¬ 
violence. Articles by Camus, Gandhi, Gene Sharp, 
Barbara Deming, Mark Morris, George Lakey and 
the WIN double issueon Seabrookareto be found 
and much more as well. Send $2.50 per study kit to 
WRL/West, 1360Howard St., San Francisco, CA 
94103. Special rates are available for bulkorders, so 
order them for your study group, teach-in, or class- 


Kansas City Nonviolent Studies Institute Book Store 
closed it's doors last year. However, there are still 
lots of good books and pamphlets available at unbe¬ 
lievable savings of 50% to 75% off list price. Send 
50^ for a book list to Robert Calvert, 3144 Hardesty 
Drive #1-C, Kansas City, MO 64128. 

Women: A Journal of Liberation. Publishes poetry, 
articles, fiction, art work and photographs. SASE, 
3028Greenmount Ave., Baltimore, MD21218. 


PUERTO RICO LIBRE! Theonly English-language 
periodical covering the Puerto Rico independence 
struggle and analyzing US control of its number one 
colony —and what we can do about it. Subscribe 
now—$5/yearfor six issues. Bulkorders available. 
Write: Puerto Rico Solidarity Committee, PO Box 
319, Cooper Station, New York, NY 10003 (212) 
673-0540. 


PRODUCTS 


PEOPLE'S ENERGY-A No Nukes/Safe Energy 
1979 Calendar. 14 exciting original six-color art¬ 
works by movement artists illustrating such topics 
as: Waste, Seabrook, Disarmament, Appropriate 
Technology, Energy Economics. People's Energy is 
also: an educational & outreach tool; an organizing 
and solidarity-building resource; a fun fundraiser! 
Orders placed by 10/78—50% discount, 40% after 
10/1,35% to profit businesses; all order prepaid 
please. $3.50 retail, $4 individual mail orders. Syra¬ 
cuse Peace Council, 924 Burnet Ave., Syracuse, NY 
13203(315)472-5478. 

FREE —The Flats Workshop Graphics Catalogue 
(Winter) with free Xmas postcard samples. Write: 
PO Box 13, Kingston, Rl 02881. 


Executive Director for Nuclear Information & Re¬ 
source Service (NIRS) in Washington, DC. The Nu¬ 
clear Information & Resource Service is a new non¬ 
profit organization which will provide information 
and other assistance to local citizen groups con¬ 
cerned about energy issues. The Executive Director 
will coordinate the activities of a seven person 
Washington, DC staff in addition to helping to select 
and subsequently supervise a seven person regional 
field staff. Qualifications: managerial administra¬ 
tive experience, strong background in energy is¬ 
sues, experience with fundraising and financial 
management, proven ability to work with diverse 
groupsof people, writing skills, and experience 
and/or active interest in community organizing. 
Salary & benefits: $12,000-$18,000, medical insur¬ 
ance, vacation. Send resumes to: NIRS, 1536 Six¬ 
teenth St., NW, Wash i n gton, DC 20036 

Two store coordinator positions open November 1, 
December 15. $75/week. Tenure: 1 year. Writeto 
Search Committee, Sam's Belly Food Co-op, 427 
East 31st Street, Baltimore, MD21218. 


SERVICES 


THE FATTED SPROUT is an alternative food ser¬ 
vice with aconscience. Wecan provide low cost, in¬ 
dividually tailored hearty vegetarian food for 
groups from 30 to 1000. We are a collective in Move¬ 
ment for a New Society. We feel a responsibility to 
the world beyond purely pragmatice business-for- 
profit considerations; we provide subsistence in¬ 
comes to our members while seeking to raise con¬ 
sciousness about food issues in the context of 
creating revolutionary community institutions. Con¬ 
ferences are our specialty. Contact us if we can help 
you with food issues or food for your organization or 
event: 906S. 49th St., Philadelphia, PA 19143. (215) 
726-0743. 

Free-lance editing or writing jobs wanted. Will re- 
writeoredit manuscripts, theses, dissertations, 
anything, but will not do your research. Marty Jezer 
c/o Morton, 266 VilleneuveOuest, Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada. 

The Brandywine Peace Community and Alternative 
Fund is a nonviolent resistance community (both 
live-in and extended). We are working for peace, 
disarmament, and a change of values and priorities 
away from war and its preparation to an emphasis on 
peace, social justice, and people's needs. 

Brandywine sponsors educational programs, ac 
tion campaigns, and public demonstrations in order 
to highlight the moral, political, and economic im- 
perativeof disarmament. Additionally the group is 
making a positive statement with its alternative 
fund. This fund, comprisedof refused war taxes, per 
sonal savings, and group deposits, makes interest- 
free loans to social change and service groups (pri¬ 
marily in Delaware and Chester Counties, PA .) 
Contact . Brandywine Peace Community and Alter¬ 
native Fund, 51 Barren Rd., Media, PA 19063. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


WIN is looking for two people with typesetting ex¬ 
perience to join our staff. 

We need one full time person to take primary re¬ 
sponsibility for typesetting WIN Magazine and for 
coordinating the typeset and design business. You 
must be willing and able to work collectively and 
understand that working for WIN, while philosophi¬ 
cally rewarding, involves long hours and low, often 
irregular pay. All staffmembers contribute their 
skills toward fundraising, writing, soliciting articles, 
promotion, and managerial tasks. You should have a 
commitment to nonviolence and feminism and some 
background in the movement. We especially en¬ 
courage women, minorities, and gays to apply, and 
ask for a commitment to work at WIN for at least one 
year. 

A part-time position is also available for someone 
who would like to typeset regularly two or three days 
a week. 

If you think you might be a good person to join the 
WIN staff, write us a letter (no phone calls, please) 
telling us something about yourself and your ex¬ 
perience. Send it to 503 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, 
NY 11217, and don't forget to include your name, 
address, and phone number so we can get in touch 
with you. ___ 


PRISONERS 


These prisoners have written to WIN requesting 
contact with the' 'outside,'' hoping you can give 
them more than acell andanumber. Someof them 
are in the "hole," many are politically aware, all are 
WIN readers. Take a few minutes —write to a 
prisoner. 

Daniel McCaffrey #77A-634, 250 Harris Rd., 
Bedford Hills, NY 10507 

Dorian Rodgers #138341 Box 45699, Lucasville, OH 
45699 

Ralph Wells #142011 Box 45699, Lucasville, OH 
45699 


HELP 


WANTED for book in preparation, interview with 
ex-professors now involved in alternative education. 
Contact. C. Taylor, Bos 370, Edgewood, TX 75117. 

New York City WIN reader desperately needs 
remedial sewing and cheap bicycle. Barter pre¬ 
ferred, though cash possible. Shel Horowitz, 48 
Duffield St., Brooklyn, NY 11201 (212) 858-2461. 

Peace Is Our Profession: War Protest Poems .. War 

protest in poems and short prose by soldiers, war 
veterans and civilians who refused to be soldiers, 
from the Indochina War (and before) and in its wake: 
a sort of reader of revolt to hand the next generation 
being wooed into uniform. Please send material (in¬ 
cluding art work) with SASE to J an Barry, 75 Gates 
Ave., Montclair, NJ 07042. 





The new Bookmarks (#2) 
describes over 100 new and 
little-known books about: 

Sexual Politics 
Nukes • The Left 
The Third World 
Socialism & Anarchism 
• •• and more 

Look for it in ail radical and feminist 
bookstores, or send $1 for two 
copies to Carrier Pigeon, 88 Fisher 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 02120. 
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KAREN SILKWOOD MEMORIAL 

and 

WHO’S ON FIRST? 

WHAT’S ON SECOND? 

A Grassroots Political Perspective 
on the Anti-Nuclear Movement 




These special WIN issues are ‘ ‘must’ ’ reading for anti¬ 
nuclear activists and organizations. They are available in 
bulk from WIN at 20d each in quantities of ten or more 
(plus 20% postage), or 60d each for orders under ten 
copies. Order today! Send to: WIN Magazine/503 
Atlantic Ave./Brooklyn, New York 11217 


WHILE THERE 
IS A SOUL IN 
PRISON 

One 1979 desk calendar is 
both practical and idealistic: the 
War Resisters League calendar. 
Measuring 5%" by 8 !/ 4 ", it has a 
page for each week and is hand¬ 
somely produced with many 
striking illustrations. Its spiral 
binding enables it to lie flat. 

But much more important is its 
text, which is written by Martin 
Luther King, Robert Lowell, Ju¬ 
dith Malina, Dave Dellinger, 
Rosa Luxemburg, Emma Gold¬ 
man—all prisoners at one time in 
their lives. The “ordinary" pris¬ 
oners are here too, speaking to 
us no longer as numbers but as 
coherent beings. Reminding us 
that prison itself is a crime. 

Handsome, practical, moving 
and more. The 25th annual WRL 
calendar includes listings of 
peace organizations and peri¬ 
odicals, important dates in the 
history of the movement for so¬ 
cial change, and a prison reading 
list. 

This is a meaningful 1979 cal¬ 
endar for you and an important 
gift for your friends. Send $3.50 
(or $13 for four copies) to: 

War Resisters League 
339 Lafayette St 
New York, NY 10012 




Photograph by Becky Cantwell 

MADE IN TAIWAN 

A HUMAN RIGHTS INVESTIGATION REPORT 
BY 

Becky Cantwell 
Don Luce 

Leonard Weinglass 

Order this 20 page resource for 50^ from: 

The Asian Center, CALC, 198 Broadway, New York 
NY 10038 


Subscribe Now! 


Marxist Perspectives 


Forthcoming Articles: 

Roy Medvedev 
Michael B. Katz 
Anthony Hecht 
Kate Ellis 

Carol Duncan & Alan Wallach 
Susan M. Strasser 
Jay R. Mandle 
John Womack, Jr. 

Etienne Balibar 
Thomas Molnar 
Joseph Ruben stein 


Soviet Dissidents: Their Prospects 

The Institutional State 

Poetry: An Overview 

Poetry: Neglect 

On MOMA 

Mistress & Maid J 

Post bellum Southern Economy 

Mexican Economy During 
The Revolution 
Marx, Engels, & The Party 
Marxism & Utopia 
Sah tins Vs. Sociobiology 


Send prepaid orders to Dept. U. 
The Cliomar Corporation/MP 

420 West End Avenue 
New York. N Y 1(X)24 


Published Quarterly. Subscription Rates (In US $ ) 

Individual $15/yr; $28/2 yrs; $38/3yrs. 
Institution $25 / yr; $48/2 yrs; $68/3 yrs. 

A dd $2/year outside USA 
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WIN (’S) SOMETHING 
NICE 

FOR THE HOLIDAYS! 




It’s that time of year again—when people’s hearts and minds turn to the problem of finding gifts forrelatives, friends, and other 
loved ones. If you’re like most of us, you wander through the darkness of the holiday shopping season like a modern-day Diogenes, 
lamp in hand, searching not for an honest person but for a perfect gift for the difficult-to-buy-for person on your list. What you want is 
a gift full of spirit, hope, and commitment for the future. . - ^ , ... 

Look no further! This year share WIN with your friends and loved ones; it’s a gift for the holidays that gives all year round, with 
news, analysis, and reviews about the people and events that shape the movement for social change. Give one, two, three or more 
gift subscriptions to WIN—and receive a bonus for yourself. 

If you give one gift subscription you can choose a free book from among: , 

THINKING LIKE A WOMAN by Leah Fritz. Essays on feminism and education with an afterword by Barbara Deming. 

DEMILITARIZED ZONES edited by Jan Barry and W.D. Ehrhart. Poetry, prose, art and photography by Vietnam veterans. 

HARVEY WASSERMAN’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES by Harvey Wasserman. A people s history of the United States. 

Give two gift subscriptions (or one while renewing your own sub) and choose any two books; three gift subs will bring all three 
books your way. And just to make the deal even sweeter, you can give a fourth subscription for the reduced rate of $12; plus any subs . 
you give past four will cost you only $10 each! 

We’ll send a lovely card announcing your gift. t J r , .... - . 

WIN’s something nice for the holidays. And isn’t giving what this season s all about? Just fill out the order form and send it back to 
us along with your check. Add a contribution to help the staff catch up on salaries so they can rest a little easier over the holidays and 
WIN can start the New Year in robust financial shape. 

Many thanks to all from the WIN staff and editorial board for your continuing and generous support and have a happy holiday 
season. 



Ed Hedemann Vicki Rovere 




Elliot Linzer 


WIN Editorial Board 


□ Enclosed is $_for_gift subscriptions to WIN. Please send me my bonus book(s) checked below. (Remember 1 book for 1 sub, 

2 books for 2 subs, 3 books for 3 subs. A fourth sub costs $12 and any additional subs cost $10. The renewal of your own sub counts 



toward the total!) 

□ Thinking Like A Woman by Leah Fritz. 

□ Han ey Wasserman’s History of the United States by Harvey Wasserman. 

□ Demilitarized Zones edited by Jan Barry and W.D. Ehrhart. 

Send a gift card signed:___ 

□ While I’m at it, extend my WIN subscription. 

□ Enclosed is $_as a contribution so you can all enjoy the holidays. 

Name____ 




Send gift subs to: 

Name , _ 

Address_ 

City_ 


Name_ 

Address. 

City 

Name_ 

Address. 
City_ 

Name_ 

Address. 
City_ 

Name_ 


Address___ 

City___Zip 

Enclose a separate sheet for additional subscriptions. 




































